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MURVDECADS TRIUMPH, 
{Eztracted from the Orphan Queen, published by W.Hyde,Portland.| 


Miss B. Solomon says ‘* Pwido _gacth hefove 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
And so it was in the case of Haman. The king 
hearing some one in the court, enquired who it 
was; and was answered, that it was Haman. 
‘“« Let him come in,’’ said he, and before Haman, 
(who was doubtless much pleased at being called 
thus early in unto the king) had an opportunity to 
make his request, the king began to ask his advice 
concerning the subject which lay nearest his heart. 

‘* What,’”’ said he to Haman, ‘shall be done to 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor?” The 
man the king spoke of, Haman thought could be 
no other than himself. To whom, said he in the 
pride of his -heart, should the king delight to do 
honor more than to myself? Not having the least 
doubt that he was the person intended, he replied 
in terms which evinced, as Dr. Scott remarks, 
“his excessive vanity, ambition, presumption and 
ostentation, as well as the emptiness of his worth- 
less mind.” ‘‘ Let the royal apparel be brought,” 
said he ‘‘ which the king useth to wear, and the 
horse that the king rideth upon, and the crown 
royal which is set upon his head; and let this ap- 
parel and horse be delivered to the hand of one of 
the king’s most noble princes, that they may array 
the man withal whom the king delighteth to honor, 
and bring him on horse-back through the street of 
the city and proclaim before him, thus shall it be 
done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor.” 

Susan. Do you think the king suspected what 
was passing in Haman’s mind? 

Miss B. I think he did. I think Haman’s 
looks and gestures, during his long preamble, 
must have betrayed the vanity of his mind to Ahas- 
uerus, and served in some measure to open the 
eyes of the latter. As soon as Haman got through, 
the king told him to take the horse and the apparel 
and array Mordecai the Jew, and do all those 
things to him of which Haman had spoken. He 
charged him to let nothing fail; and as if purposely 
to add mortification to his disappointment, Ahasu- 
erus appointed Haman to be the leader of the 
korse on which Mordecai was to ride. 











There is another circumstance which leads me 
to think that Ahasuerus now began to understand 
Haman’s true character. He did not say merely, 
‘** Take Mordecai, &c.” but ‘‘ Take Mordecai, the 
Jew.” He must, when saying this, have thought 
of the decree which Haman had persuaded him to 
issue against the Jews; and perhaps this induced 
him to humble his pride, by making hin for a time 
the servant of a Jew. 

Anna. 1 suppose Haman did not dare to refuse 
this office. 

Miss B. No—obey he must, however reluc- 
tantly; and seeing what was the frame of the king’s 
mind, he dared not present the petition, which was 
the. object of his early visit to the palace. 

Having received the king’s orders, Haman went 
out, and taking the king’s royal apparel, he dress- 
ed Mordecai in it and placed him on the king's 
horse. He then led him through the principal 
street of the city, proclaiming, ‘‘ Thus shall it be 
done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor.” 








NARRATIVE. 





THE REJECTED LOVER. 

{The followlng Narrative is copied from the last Asiatic 
Journal. The case is said to have occurred in Madras, 
India. We publish it as a warning to the young, not to 
trust too confidently in the promises of men, which may be 
so easily broken, and may be followed with such disastrous 
consequences. } 

sau aftoilul Lad spiuny up VOU CCibbwe yours 
persons in England, acquainted with each other 
trom childhood, which received the approbation of 
their mutual friends: the youth of the parties, 
however,—the lady being only fifteen, and the 
gentleman three years her senior,—rendered it 
advisable that the marriage should not take place 
until both had reached a more mature age. The 
failure of some. expectations obliged the lover to 
accept a cadetship, and, with the full consent of 
his relations, he went out to India under an en- 
gagement to send for his betrothed as soon as cir- 
cumstances would admit of his taking upon him 
the expense of maintaining a wife. The youth 
continued true to his first attachment during a 
considerable period, and the receipt of the lady’s 
portrait, which was forwarded to him just as she 
had attained the full bloom of womanhood, showed 
that the promise she had given of beauty had been | 
more than fulfilled. At length, feeling himself to 
be in a condition to support an increased estab- 
lishment, he wrote to the lady, requesting her to 
come out to him, and she, never having thought 
of any one else, obeyed the mandate as soon as it 
was possible for her to embark upon her voyage. 
Some delay had taken pla:e in consequence of the 
death of her father, and the gentleman at first 
grew impatient, then angry, and finally, meeting 
with somebody who struck his fancy, transferred 
his affections to a new object. 

While in the height and frenzy of this passion, 
news reached him that his first love was on her 
way to India, and he was obliged to make arrange- 
ments for her reception at the house of a female 
acquaintance, and to proceed himself to Madras to 
give her the meeting. She arrived, delighting all 
who beheld her with the beauty of her person, the 
elegance of her manners, and the accomplishments 
of her mind. Captain S was considered to 
have gained a prize, and she, in the fond expec- 
tation of the warmest welcome which love could 
give, awaited an interview which was to lead to a 








union of the most indissoluble nature. The gen- 
tleman made his appearance, but the coldness and 


constraint of his manner showed that all was not 
right. He either averted his eyes, or raised them 
in displeasure at an object formed to attract and 
captivate, and refusing an invitation to dinner upon 
the plea of an engagement, quitted the house, 
leaving the fair stranger in dismay at conduct so 
cruel and so unaccountable. Adding insult to in- 


jury, the inconstant took every opportunity which 


offered to utter slighting and disparaging remarks 
to one who had anticipated the most affectionate 
treatment. At length, the change in his sentiments 


‘was so glaringly displayed, that she felt obliged to 


inquire the cause, and to come to a final explana- 
tion. He then acquainted her with the truth, 
taking no pains to spare her feelings in the recital, 
and offering some provision if she chose to remain 
in India. 

Indignant at a conclusion so different from what 
she had a right to expect, and disgusted by the 
conduct of the man who had induced her to quit 
kind friends and a home for a long and dangerous 
voyage, in the full confidence that she was seeking 
the arms of a protector, she declared her intention 
of returning to England; nor could she be dis- 
suaded from a measure resolved upon in the bit- 
terness of a wounded spirit, though several families 
of the highest distinction entreated her to make 
their houses her home, and though the gentlemen 
of the presidency showed an earnest desire to in- 
duce her to give herself away in marriage. Too 
deeply distressed in mind to think of the latter al- 
ternative, she sought her native shore, where, but 
for some unfortunate. circumstance, she might have 
ound peace. Her mother had died during her 
absence, and imagining that she was provided for, 
left her so small a proportion of her own very lim- 
ited property, as to oblige her to be in a great 
degree dependent upon an aunt. The treatment 
which she experienced under the roof of this rela- 
tive surprised and alarmed her; upon some pretext 
or other, she was sent away when any visitors 
came to the house, and at Jength, when a party 
were to assemble, was told that she must not make 
her appearance, as her returning unmarried from 
India had given the world reason to suppose that 
ker own misconduct had caused the non fulfillment 
of her engagement, and the apparent disinclination 
of other gentlemen to form an alliance with her. 
She had never contemplated such a view of the 
case, and conscious of innocence, immediately 
made up her mind to go back to Madras, and 
oblige her faithléss lover to vindicate the fame 
which he had so deeply injured. 

The spirit which had prompted her to leave the 
country which had been the scene of disappoint- 
ment and insult, supported her through her new 
determination; she proceeded without delay to 
London, where she found the captain who had 
taken her out, and brought her home again, on the 
eve of sailing. He instantly offered her a free 
passage, and other friends coming forward to as- 
sist her with pecuniary means, she embarked for 
the second time, and pursued her voyage. Her 
beauty remained unimpaired by the trials she had 
encountered, and her manners and disposition 
having lost nothing of their attraction, she won the 
heart of a fellow-passenger, a colonel in the army, 
who was repairing on military duty to Ceylon. 
She would not, however, consent to enter into an 
engagement with him until she should have pro- 
cured a written testimonial from the pen of her 
first lover, that she hed given him no cause for the 
imputation which had been cast upon her, either 
through his own report of the affair at home, or 
the uncharitable supposition of the world. No 
argument could induce her to forego this resolu- 
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tion; and, notwithstanding the colonel’s unwilling- 
ness to submit to what he considered to be unne- 
cessary delay, she went to Madras. Captain S— 
was up the country at the time, but letters were 
immediately despatched to him, demanding the 
contradiction of the scandal; meanwhile, the resi- 
dents of Madras came forward in the handsomest 
manner with assurances of respect and regard, 
and in due course of post the document arrived, 
which she had travelled so far to obtain. She had 
now to all appearance surmounted the evils of her 
destiny; the purity of her fame was established, 
and an impassioned lover waited to receive her 
hand. The Colonel had commissioned the captain 
of the ship to make several expensive purchases 
for his bride at Madras; these had all been em- 
barked for Ceylon, but the lady for whom they 
were intended, did not live to accompany them. 
The excitement, which had so wonderfully enabled 
her to brave every difficulty, having ceased, she 
sunk rapidly, and had scarcely received the con- 
gratulations of her friends upon the triumph of her 
innocence, before the pulsations of a too deeply 
agitated heart stopped, and life ebbed away. This 
melancholy event occasioned the deepest regret to 
all the society of the presidency, and is still re- 
membered by many with almost undiminishod sor- 


” 











ENEVOLENCE. 


From the Preshyterian. 
THE SAILOR AND THE STUDENT. 

A few days since, I was travelling to the east- 
ward, with my daughter, to see my relatives, from 
whom I had for some years been absent; the stage 
stopped in Providence, Rhode Island, when an 
additional traveller took his passage with us. He 
was a sea-faring man, about thirty years of age, 
and neatly dressed in the sailor’s habit. In a short 
time we became social, and engaged in conversa- 
tion with each other. He appeared intelligent, 
and his narratives of his voyages were interesting, 
as he had seen much of the worta. 
on Board the Admiral ship in the great naval bat- 
tle with the French Fleet, and was near lord Nel- 
son when he received his mortal wound, having 
been pressed into the service. It was not long 
before he began to use very profane language; 











lavished on my daughter and myself, and would|R 
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, the White Hills were in sight nearly the - 
whole of one day. ‘They were a matter of interest 
to the passengers all day. At one time we were 
examining them through a telescope; at another 
taking their barings from the ship, and then cun- 
versing about them, as some of the passengers had 
been on them. By means of them, the captain 
could tell where we were, and he actually named 
the towns along the shore as we passed them, al- 
though they were wholly invisible, being below the 
horizon. 

Towards night we lost sight of the White Hills, 
Soon after we went into the harbor, and I landed. 
As I retired to rest, and reflected on the transac. 
tions of the day, I thought that it would be well 


take no apology for our non-reception of them. 
We reached Boston, where I was to leave him 
to proceed on his journey to his father’s in Maine, 
and as we parted he put his hand on my knee, and 
with tears, said he was sorry I was not going far- 
ther with him. He had five hundred dollars with 
him, which he received as prize money, and said 
he would be able to give some assistance to his 
father, and family, and get into some business that 
he need not leave him again, by going to sea. 
The writer, from the evident good effect produced 
on the mind of the sailor, would say to his Christian 
brethren, ‘be kind and tender-hearted,’ and God 
may bless your design, in bringing others to ‘ taste 


and see that the Lord is good.’ 

During the conversation with the sailor, a young 
gentleman, a student at one of the Colleges, on a 
visit to Boston to his father’s, sat before me with 
his head in a position that I did not see his face, 
who appeared totally indifferent to the subject of 
our conversation. I then had not the most distant 
idea that we should ever meet again—but God in 
his providence brought him once more into my 
company, and afforded me much pleasure in a re- 
ligious intercourse with him, in the following man- 
ner. A few years after our journey to Boston, a 
gentleman came into my store, and introduced 
himself to me; and as I had no recollection of him, 
he reminded me of the incident of the sailor, and 
stated that he was the young man who was our 
fellow-passenger at the time, and that he had now 
come to Philadelphia to study Divinity with the 
Rev. Dr. S n. I asked him when he became 
seriously impressed on the subject of religion; he 
replied that it was in the stage during my conver- 
sation with the sailor. He had reached home on 
Saturday evening, and the next day being Sabbath, 
he thought he would not go out to church, as he 





for us, while we were sailing along the stream of 
life, if we would keep the ‘* White Hills” in sight, 
that is, if ‘‘ with an eye of faith” we would keep 
heaven in view. 

The Bible would serve as a sort of telescope 
through which we might view it. And by the aid 
of prayer and self-examination we might take ob- 
servation, and make out our reckoning. And per 
haps we should not lose sight of it in the evening 
of life. At any rate, we should land safe at last, 
And when we stand on Mount Zion above, we 
shall contemplate with adoring gratitude all the 
way that we have been brought, to inherit ever. 
lasting rest. And I think that it will be a matter 
of joy to us then, to reflect, that all the while we 
were upon the earth we kept the ‘‘ Wuite Hixts” in 
sight. Pieri. 


—— 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


‘* What amuses you so much, George? You 
seem to be enjoying your book all to yourself.” 














was fatigued, or for some other excuse. During 
his stay at home he saw on the shelf a book, which 
on taking down, proved to be Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, the book he had heard me recom- 


rie naa ‘hati to the sailor—he read it, ana was deeply 


impressed and benefitted by it. Doubtless God 
made this work, in the hand of the Spirit, a great 
help to this young gentleman in his inquiry after 
Divine truth. The evening of the day I had the 
pleasure of seeing him, I invited him to one of our 


** T was laughing at this anecdote about a Shep- 
herd’s dog, mother; shall I read it to you?” 
‘** Yes, if you will mind and speak your words 
distinctly; you have a sad habit of clipping them 


chart. which makac it very diffienlt ta understand 
you.” 


‘A flock of about 200 sheep was advancing to- 
wards London. As it passed through the village 
of Tottenham, about a dozen of the same species 
were seen approaching in the opposite direction. 


A ise! : s : : The drivers of this small 5 
and, as a professor of religion, I thought it my | prayer meetings, which gave me an opportunity of % all flock, became, as usual 


duty to show him the wickedness and impropriety 
of such language, and resolved, on the utterance 
of the next oath, to begin with him. Accordingly, 
as he was using an improper expression, I looked 
him in the face, and kindly chided him for his lan- 
guage. He immediately replied, ‘‘ Oh, we sailovs 
are accustomed to it, and don’t mind swearing.” 
I replied, it increased their criminality, by pro- 
ceeding in that course until it became a habit. 
He then appeared very angry at the reproof, which 
was as tenderly given as I could possibly make it. 
I then told him I saw he was displeased, and he 
and I would cease conversing with each other, 
unless he promised me he would keep his temper, 
and be friendly. He immediately consented; and 


requesting him to take a part in conducting the 
exercise—he read a Psalm. and made some pleas- 





in such cases, anxious lest any of their diminutive 
number should desert to the stronger party. To 


ing reflections on the subject, to the edification of prevent this, they gathered their few sheep to one 


those present.—When I last heard from him he 
was preaching the Gospel somewhere in Massa- 
chusetts; and I trust he is an able teacher of the 
| doctrines of Christ, among his Baptist brethren, 
as he was of that denomination. It would afford 
the writer great pleasure if I could again hear 
from him or his other fellow-traveller. 

Thus the Lord blessed a casual conversation in 
a stage coach to an individual to whom it was not 


| directed, and an encouragement is thus held out 
to Christians to be always ready to speak a word 


for God. 





I then took an opportunity of introducing the sabe) ee eee Sn 
cat 

ject of religion. I heard not a word of profane RELIGION. 

language from him after this, he was very friendly, = Se 


and | took the liberty to recommend to him several | Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE LANDMARK, 













religious authors, which I wished him to read, and | . 
as one of the best, next to the Bible, Doddridge’s | About 60 or 70 miles back from the Atlantic 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul; a work | ©oast, and in the state of New Hampshire, is a 
which had been of great advantage to mvself when | high ridge of mountains called the White Hills. 
under serious impressions before I yielded myself| They are composed of rocks. Towards the top 
up to God, and became a member of the eburch, they are mostly bare, and the summits are covered 

By this time we were on4he most friendly terms, with snow most of the year. These two circum- 
When we arrived at the place for dining, at the | stances give them the white appearance from which 
table, I showed him every mark of attention, and | they received their name. 
treated him as if a guest at my own table. He! The highest is Mount Washington. Then there 
appeared much affected with the attention paid 'is Mount Adams, Mount Jefferson, &e. They 
him by myself and daughter. As soon as we rose | took these names from the Presidents of the Unit- 
from the table he immediately disappeared, and in| ed States. The White Hills are the first land 
a short time we saw him at some distance running, | which sailors discover, as they approach the coast 
to meet the stage, before it startel, with a quan-| of the United States, and hence they have become 
tity of cakes, oranges, Xc. in his neat and clean| @ sort of landmark, or beacon. 


side of the road, and surrounded them as it were 
with a wall of men, until the largest flock should 
have passed. One of them, however, baffled all 
attempts to prevent his escape, and forcing his 
way between the legs of the men who surrounded 
him, sprang into the midst of the other flock, in 
which he appeared to the unpractised eye com- 
pletely lost. A vigorous pursuit immediately com- 
menced, and the drivers, running to and fro, made 
every effort to recover the fugitive, until they were 
obliged, from mere exhaustion, to give over the 
endeavor. The head driver of the larger flock, 
who had looked on apparently enjoying the trans- 
action, then gave the word to his dog, who dashed 
forward and brought the affair to a very speedy 
conclusion. He singled out the runaway without 
the least hesitation, and seizing him by the loose 
skin of the neck, bore him to the ground and held 
him fast until the drivers came up and fully secur 
ed him. The larger flock now passed on, and a 
bystander expressing his pleasure at the sagacity 
of the dog, the driver put the animal into vigorous 
employment; and he was seen now urging on the 
main body—now restraining stragglers—now at 
his master’s feet—and now again circling the flock 
and barking with all his might. After this display 
had continued for some time, it was interrupted 
by an outcry from behind, and the stray sheep was 
seen renewing his attempt at an escape. In this 
he again succeeded, although his pursuers were 
now aided by a number of bystanders: and the 
poor animal no doubt thinking the coast clear, 








bandanna handkerchief, which he immediately When I was sailing along the coast in the G 








came bounding onward in eager haste. As be- 
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fore, however, his triumph was of short duration. 
The dog having again waited for the signal, en- 
countered him in his career, and mastering him as 
pefore, delivered him a second and last time to 
his rightful owners.” 
«“Was’nt he a bright dog, mother? I wish I 
owned him.” H. 





——— 





OBITUARY. 


CHARLOTTE HUBBARD. 


From the Annual Report of the New York City Maternal Associa- 
tion, March, 1836. 


Charlotte Hubbard died December 11th, 1835, 
aged three years and nine months. ‘‘I cannot 
mention any particular time,” says her mother, 
‘when I think she was sanctified; yet, from many 
circumstances during her life, and more particu- 
jarly in her sickness, I have not the least reason 
to doubt that she was sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 
While in health, it was her delight to pray and 





— 





done much to keep him clean and decent. But I 
mean that he looked bad in the face. He was 
ashamed, I suppose, to be found among such peo- 
ple as are put in the jail. 

I asked this little boy how they came to put him 
in such a dark unpleasant place? And oh, as he 
looked through the iron door—he sighed out— 
**some bad boys persuaded me to do wrong.” 
Yes, and there he was in jail—because he had 
listened to bad boys—and when the wicked enticed 
him to do wrong, he obeyed them and not God, 
and was put in that dark loathsome place. 

I heard a woman once in the poor-house, say, 
‘© Once I was a happy little girl—just as you have 
been describing, sir—but I got among the wicked, 
and they persuaded me from one bad act to another, 
till I have become poor, and wretched, just as you 
see me to-day, sir” 

But this is not all, dear children, Our punish- 
ment for sin does not end in the jail and the poor- 








repeat hymns of praise. One circumstance which 
[ will relate, shows that she prayed as if taught of 
God, and not from mere form, as many children 
do. After having witnessed a scene of fighting in 
the street, when her time of evening oblation ar- 
rived, she, without being reminded of what she 
had seen, except by the Spirit of God, prayed in 
these words: ‘O! Lord, wilt thou forgive that 
wicked man, that knocked the other down in the 
street, and wilt thou bless the other man, who was 
all bloody?’ This showed that she felt the one 
needed forgiveness, while she would have the suf- 
ferer blessed and comforted. I very much regret 
my unfaithfulness to her. I presume she would 
have been happy to have spent all her time in this 
delightful employment. During a most painful 
and distressing sickness of thirteen days, she was 
remarkably patient and submissive. The day be- 
fore she was taken sick, she repeated several 
times, apparently with great pleasure, the follow- 
ing lines, which were the last she committed to 
memory: 


‘© Come to me, the Saviour cries; 
Lord, | come, my neart repnes, 


Speak the word, and it is done; 
Draw me, Lord, and I shall run.” 

During her illness, we often conversed-with her 
on the subject of dying; at one time we asked her 
if she was willing to die, and go to the Saviour. 
She replied, ‘‘ Yes;”’ we asked, if she thought she 
should go to the Saviour; she replied, ‘‘ Yes.” 
We then said to her, ‘‘ How can your father and 
mother part with you?” She replied, ‘‘ God will 
call us all soon; he wants us all to be prepared to 
goto heaven.”” She appeared to be engaged in 
prayer a great part of the time, and would often say 
aloud as she lay asleep, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake, Amen.” 
We asked her if she wished us to pray with 
her; she said, ‘‘ Yes. pray God to forgive my sins.” 


house. Oh, no. .There is a more dreadful place 
than there, prepared for sinners. The Saviour, 
speaking of sinners, says, ‘‘they shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.’”? Oh, who wishes to 
be punished in a worse place than a jail, forever 
and ever? 

Dear children—remember, if sinners enticethee, 
consent thou not—or you will become like them, 
and your soul may be gathered with theirs. C. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A LITTLE INFIDEL. 

A school teacher in this city, asked a little boy 
where he went to Sabbath school; ‘‘ I don’t go,” 
replied the boy, ‘‘ father won’t let me.”” ‘‘ Where 
do you attend meeting?” continued the teacher. 
The little boy putting his hand to his head, trying 
to think,-answered, ‘‘I don’t know; it is where 
they laugh and make fun of the Bible”—but re- 
collecting himself, ‘‘ Oh!” says he, ‘‘ it is to Knee- 
land’s meeting.” 


Think, little readers, for a moment, of a little 
boy not permitted to atlend w Savvais scuvi— at 


permitted to hear of the love of Jesus, nor even of 
that blessing he gave to little children, when he 
took them up in his arms, -and said, ‘‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Now, we pity a little 
orphan, that has neither father nor mother to guide 
their tender years, and supply their every need— 
but how much more should we lament such de- 
structive influences as encircle the pathway of 
many a hapless one, and render them at last, the 
victim of moral disease and death. 

Little reader, would you not like to be a Mis- 
sionary, and if you knew this little boy, take him 
by the hand and lead him to your Sabbath school, 
where he might be taught to be useful here and 





After praying with her, she offered a short prayer 
herself, in a whisper: ‘‘ O! Lord, wilt thou forgive 
my sins??? She said more, but spoke so low we 
could not understand her. At seven o’clock in 
the evening, her happy spirit took its flight from 
this vale of tears, and is gone, we trust, to a fairer, 
brighter, world on high. Those little lips which 
so much delighted in the praises of God here on 
earth, are now, we trust, singing his praises in 
— and reposing in the bosom of a Saviour’s 
ove.” 


THE 





NURSERY. 
From the Buffalo Spectator. 
‘* If sinners entice thee, consent thow not.” 

These words may be found in the first chapter 
and tenth verse of Proverbs. They mean a great 
deal. They are intended to do us good and keep 
us from evil. If we do not mind them and a great 
many more such commands, we shall be sure to 
© wrong and to get into trouble, just like a little 
boy I saw in the jail a few days since. Ah, how 
bad that little boy looked. I do not mean that his 
clothes looked bad, for he was quite comfortably 
‘dressed; and lovked too as if his kind mother had 














learn the way to heaven, and should he become a 
star in the Redeemer’s kingdom, what transports 
| of joy would it give you to meet him in that bright 
world of glory. A TEAcHER, 





PARENTAL. 


From the Mothers Magazine. 
THE CONTRAST. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness.” 


Having passed the summer months in a small 
village, in one of the western states, I had eppor- 
tunity to become familiarly acquainted with the 
characters and circumstances of two families in 
one neighborhood, which formed a striking con- 
trast to each other. 


new settlements, proved the means of exposing the 
latent evils of the human heart in all their native 
and disgusting deformity. In the course of a few 
years, both these husbands became confirmed 
drunkards. Their children had arrived at an age 
to render great assistance in the cultivation of their 
respective farms, and had there been wise man- 
agement on the part of both the mothers, they 
might have been equally happy and prosperous, 

Mrs. Genett was born in an eastern city. She 

was not only amiable, but as to books, well in- 
formed. She also possessed a fine countenance, 
and agreeable manners, and by strangers espe- 
cially, she was considered a prepossessing woman, 
But notwithstanding all these commendations, I 
hesitate not to say, that she was totally unfit, under 
any circumstances, for a wife or a mother. Indo- 
lence and self-esteem were the predominant traits 
of her character. In early life, like too many 
others, she probably imbibed the impression, that 
domestic labor, and the requisite attention to do- 
mestic duties, were unbecoming a lady. Mrs. 
Genett’s house, as might be expected, was always 
untidy, and in an uproar. 
Her children were indolent, quarrelsome, sel- 
fish, and disobedient. I regret to say, that they 
were taught, even by their mother, to treat their 
father with disrespect and rudeness, which often 
so exasperated him, that the most revolting scenes 
oiten occurred between this father and his sons. 
The Sabbath was spent by these children by saun- 
tering in the fields in pursuit of pleasure, or in 
gathering nuts or berries. Though Mrs. Genett 
was a professor of religion, yet how often was the 
name of God profaned in her family. 

O, how could a mother be so totally blinded as 
to suppose that she did truly love her God, or was 
disposed to obey his holy and reasonable com- 
mands, while she so sinfully neglected to train up 
her children in the way they should go, alike 
jeopardizing their temporal and eternal welfare! 
Rarely ever did a remonstrance fall from this 
mother’s lips, even for the most flagrant offences, 
and never did her voice in prayer, fall like ‘‘ sweet 


rencic upon the delichted ear of her children.” 
Positive and open rebellion to her commands was 


of every day occurrence; I need not add, that a 
more indolent and ungovernable family was not to 
be found. One of her daughters was at length 
married, and for two years, her example was a re- 
volting comment upon her mother’s miserable 
management. At the expiration of this period, 
God, in his sovereign mercy, saw fit to snatch this 
mother as a brand from the burning; and she is 
now endeavoring to retrace her steps, hoping, if 
possible, to dislodge some of her own early and 
erroneous impressions. It is due to Mr. Genett 
to say, that his management with his children, 
when not under the influence of the inebriating 
cup, was far more consistent than that of his wife. 
He always set before them an example of industry 
and economy; for, had not this been the case, utter 
ruin'and poverty must have ensued. And here I 
would remark: What a blessing parents entail 
upon their children when they train them to habits 
of industry and economy! In the case of Mr. 
Genett, this fact was strikingly exemplified. Even 
after many years of intemperance, his habits of 
early childhood had such a powerful influence over 
him, that they might be said, mainly, to sway the 
husband, the father, and the man. 

Let us now reverse this sad picture. Behold in 
Mrs. Ladd, a woman in whom was centered every 
requisite qualification to render her a good wife 
and mother! She was a pattern of Christian forti- 
tude, patience, self-denial, perseverance, activity, 








The different degrees of happiness and respec- 
tability enjoyed by these families might readily be 
traced to the different management of the two 
mothers. Their husbands, Mr. Genett and Mr. 
Ladd, were farmers, both of whom had been ena- 
bled, some years previous, by a decent patrimony, 
to purchase a good farm at the west. Before they 
left their native State, they were temperate, but 
not temperance men. As is too often the case, 
the labors and hardships incident to clearing up 














industry, neatness, and economy; nor could any 
one doubt that all these shining qualities were the 
fruits of a vital union with Christ. Her daily walk, 


her fervent prayers, and her faith in the promises , 


of a covenant-keeping God, with his blessing upon 
her efforts, has placed a son, as a faithful and suc- 
cessful minister of the Gospel, over a flourishing 
church. 

It might be said of Mrs. Tadd, ‘‘ She looketh 
| well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
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the bread of idleness;” nor were her children suf- | 
fered to spend their time in idleness or frivolity. 
The very first indication of disrespect or rebellion 
against their father’s authority, was instantly put 
down. ‘They were continually reminded, that as 
he was their earthly parent and benefactor, they 
were bound to obey, whenever they could con- 
sistently, for, being an intemperate man, his re- 
quisitious at times were neither reasonable, or 
even possible to be complied with; still they were 
dutiful and affectionate children, beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew them. Seven or eight of 
these children have hopefully passed from death 
unto life. One of the daughters has married a 
useful and pious man, filling one of the highest 
and most lucrative offices in the county; and it is 
believed that ‘‘ she will do him good and not evil 
all the days of her life; yea, that her children will 
rise up and call her blessed.” Is it not a sufficient 
encouragement to a mother, if, after a life of prayer, 
of toil, and self-denial, she may but see her chil- 
dren fitted for the service of her Saviour, and for 
every duty incumbent upon them in any depart- 
ment of this life? Why do not mothers, at the 
present day, possess the self-denial and energy of 
Roman acd Spartan mothers? They were willing 
to endure any fatigue, and to suffer any privation, 
that their sons and their daughters might fight the 
battles of their country. The tocsin is also sound- 
ed for us—let us prepare our sons and daughters 
to engage in a more noble contest, even to fight 
the battles of the Lord, contending against vice, 
not only in every untoward form, such as Sabbath- 
breaking, intemperance, and profanity, but like- 
Wise against the more insidious evils of the heart, 
such as vanity, pride, and a love of the world. 
How many of our daughters are commonly mar- 
ried and sent out into the world, useless encum- 
brances, fit only to grace the parlor or the ball- 
room! Why will not experience teach mothers, 
that, if they would see their daughters happy and 
respectable, they must qualify them for a life of 
usefulness? What a mistaken idea, that gentility 


and usefulness are incompatible with each other! 
Truly it may be said of that woman who Is pos- 


sessed of an amiable disposition, pleasing and 
gentle manners, combined with a knowledge of 
‘household good,” or domestic duties, that her 
price is above rubies; ‘‘ yea, the heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her, and he shalt have no 
need of spoil.” VERITAS. 








THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 
It was a green spot in the wilderness, 
Touch’d by the river Jordan. The dark pine 
Never had dropp’d its tassels on the moss 
Tufting the leaning bank, nor on the grass 
Of the broad circle stretching evenly 

To the straight larches, had a heavier foot 
Than the wild heron’s trodden. Softly in 
Through a long aisle of willows, dim and cool, 
Stole the clear waters with their muffled feet, 
And hushing as they spread into the light, 
Circled the edges of the pebbled tank 

Slowly, then rippled through the woeds away. 


Hither had come th’ Apostle of the wild, 
Winding the river’s course. ~T'was near the flush 
Of eve, and, with a multitude around, 

Who from the cities had come out to hear, 

He stood breast high amid the running stream, 
Baptizing as the Spirit gave him power. 

His simple raiment was of camel’s hair, 

A leathern girdle close about his loins, 

His beard unshorn, and for his daily meat 
The locust and wild honey of the wood— 

But like the face of Moses on the mount 
Shone his rapt countenance, and in his eye 
Burned the mild fire of love, as he spoke 

The ear lean’d to him, and persuasion swift 
To the chain’d spirit of the listener stole. 


Silent upon the green and sloping bank 

The people sat, and while the leaves were shook 
With the birds dropping early to their nests, 
And the grey eve came on, within their hearts 
They mus’d if he were Christ. The rippling stream 
Stil turned its silver courses from his breast 


He said, “‘ with water; but there cometh One 
The latchet of whose shoes I may not dare 
Ev’n to unloose. He will baptize with fire 
And with the Holy Ghost.” And lo! while yet 
‘The words were on his lips, he rais’d his eyes 
And on the bank stood Jesus. He had laid 
His raiment off, and with his loins alone 

Girt with a mantle, and his perfect limbs, 

In their angelic slightness, meek and bare, 

He waited to go in. But John forbade, 

And hurried to his feet and stay’d him there, 
And said, “‘ Nay, Master! I have need of thine, 
Not thou of mine!? And Jesus, with a smile 

Of heavenly sadness, met his earnest looks, 

And answered, ‘ Suffer it to be so now; 

For thus it doth become me to fulfil 

All righteousness.” And, leaning to the stream, 

He took around him the Apostle’s arm 

And drew him gently to the midst. 

The wood 

Was thick with the dim twilight as they came 

Up from the water. With his clasped hands 

Laid on his breast th’ Apostle silently 

Followed his master’s steps—when lo! a light, 
Bright as the tenfold glory of the sun, 

Yet lambent as the softly burning stars, 

Enveloped them, and from the heavens away 

Parted the dim blue ether like a veil; 

And as a voice, fearful exceedingly, 

Broke from the midst, “‘ THis 1s My MUCH LOV’D SON 
In wHom I AM WELL PLEASED,” a snow-white dove, 
Floating upon its wings, descended thro’, 
And shedding a swift music from its plumes, 
Circled, and flutter’d to the Saviour’s breast. 


Roy. 


EDITORIAL. 











FARM SCHOOL. 

[A gentleman who has recently visited the Farm 
School, on Thompson’s Island, in Boston harbor, 
has sent us the following interesting sketch of his 
visit. Perhaps some of our young readers will need 
to be informed that this School is sustained by a Be- 
nevolent Society, whose object is to collect small 
boys who are found destitute of parental government 
and instruction, and support and educate them, until 


thev are old enough ta ho hawnd on¢ -- Apr---eery 
to respectable Farmers or Mechanics } 


‘“*The day was delightful, and the water sparkled 
in the sun, spreading out like one broad sheet of glass, 
The steamboat, well filled with those who were the 
friends of the poor, made her way very pleasantly and 
swiftly through the water, and after gliding by the 
Castle, and seeing someof the green islands that are 
scattered through the bay, we landed at the pier of 
the Farm School. The building is painted green and 
stands upon the highest point of land. We soon 
reached it, and were shown into the room where the 
boys were assembled. Mr. Armstrong, the mayor, 
made a few remarks, after which the children joined 
in singing a sweet hymn. Mr. Curtis, the Instructor, 
then examined them in several branches. The ques- 
tions were answered by all at once, and there seemed 
to be a good understanding of the answers among the 
scholars. They all answered promptly, and it seem- 
ed as if the Teacher gave a very fair sample of their 
knowledge. They studied Geography in a new way, 
with dissected maps—the various States, &c. being 
held up, and the scholars answered by the eye. The 
Teacher shook them together, and then held up any 
one he happened to lay his hands on, and they all an- 
swered in a twinkling. 

The boys who worked upon the farm were then 
examined in the various branches of their studies. 
They seemed to be well acquainted with the names 
of trees and plants, and told many of their different 
peculiarities. 

Mr. Gould then made some very interesting re- 
marks to the visiters present—giving a sketch of the 
history of the school—when they purchased the island 
—how much their expenses had béen—and what the 
prospect was of the improvement of the boys. Some 
of his remarks were calculated to touch the feelings 
and leave a deep and lasting impression. 'The Rev. 









The visiters were then invited into the dining room 
to partake of a collation. We were then shown the 
different parts of the building, and afterwards wept 
out upon the Farm, which is wholly cultivated by 
these boys—except that three men are employed to 
do the heavy work. Back of the house were smal} 
plots of ground belonging to the boys, which they had 
formed into gardens. They had each followed their 
own plan, and it was pleasing to see how they had 
reared their flowers, each to his own liking. 

The boys, during the present season, have planted 
10,000 mulbury trees, which were imported from 
France They intend to raise large numbers of silk 
worms, and we were now shown the house where 
these curious creatures were performing their work; 
many in eating leaves, and many more in spinning 
their webs about them, which were to be their shrouds 
till they should come out with wings, ready to mount 
through the air.—Wonderful creatures! they are no 
idle, but ever work on in the sphere that God mean 
they should fill. 

Word now came that the boat was ready to take us 
to the city, and we walked towards the pier, where, tp 
our surprise, the boys had assembled under the diree- 
tion of the Instructors and officers of the Institution, 
and forming themselves into two rows, stood with 
their hats in their hands singing the missionary hymn, 
while the visiters, uncovered, walked between them 
and took their places in the boat, whieh immediately 
set off, and as she floated smoothly away, the little 


fellows closed in, and with waving hats, gave three 
loud cheers. 


As we were on our way to the city, I could not bu 
think of the blessing of such an institution—and con- 
trasting the situation of those who were there, with 
those exposed to the temptations of our city.” 














——I 
VARIETY. 
66 Why did’nt you call me back.’ 
“Why aiaut you call me back, mamma? Why 


did’nt you make me come back?” said little Virginia 
Ann, as she came crying into the house, with her 
mouth all bleeding from a fall upon the ice. This 
was the reproof of a child 4 years old to her mamma, 
for not enforcing her command, “not to go out to 
play upon the ice.” This, no doubt, will be the galling 
reproof of many ruined children to overweening and 
fondly doating parents, when evertaken by misery; 
and when they behold with anguish that their wretch- 
edness is but the consequence of parental indulgence 
in freaks, follies, and tempers, of untutored youth. 
When the gay and thoughtless girl shall have spent, 
and mis-spent the season of mental improvement ip 
chanting after the violin, in pursuing the butterfly 
beauties of youth, the phantom called pleasure, and 
the seber season of riper years and all its concomitant, 
complicated cares and duties crowd upon her, and 
she finds herself utterly unprepared for their faithful 
discharge—will she not remember with poignant re- 
gret the many hours which she spent in following the 
fantastic fashions of folly, and urge the inquiry of 
little Ann—‘‘O mamma, why did’nt you call me 
back ?”” [Virginia Conf. Sentinel. 





Romaace of Real Life. 
A Grand Gulf (Miss.) paper tells the story of Mr. 
Frank Williams of New York. In 1815, he was 
nineteen, and a sailor, at the house of a wealtby and 


tion took fire. By some mischance the child of his 
friend, then $ years of age, was forgotten in an upper 
story, and the stairs were in flames. Mr. Williams 
flew tq her rescue, caught the child, let himself down 
by a lightning rod, and alighted amid the shouts of 
the now congregated ‘thousands. The child’s father 
took the young sailor into his counting house; he soon 
became tke head clerk; in a few years the partner 1D 
business of the father; and next, the partner for life 
of the father’s daughter, whom he had saved. 





‘¢Oh! I forgot it.’ 

How often we hear this exclamation from little 
children—and sometimes from persons of a larger 
growth. Perhaps the same reason would be given by 
many Subscribers to the Youth's Companion, who 
have not paid the present year, if we could see them. 








As he divined their thought. ‘I but baptize,” 





Dr. Jenks closed by a solemn and appropriate prayer. 


“ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


beneficent friend in Chatham street, when the habita- ' 
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